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tive ") does not quite accurately correspond to the legislative func- 
tion of the government as we understand the term, for in Hegel's 
idea of the government the princely function makes the constitution 
or fundamental law, and the legislative function is limited to elabo- 
rating statutes or rules of action in details. Hegel's analysis of the 
constitution of the State is interesting as affording us a philo- 
sophical explanation of the typical European government, in which 
there is a mingling to some extent of executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative functions in each of the great branches of government. There 
is no successful attempt on the part of European governments to 
separate these functions in the manner that they are separated by 
the Constitution of the United States. In the latter there is a direct 
effort to separate these functions and thereby secure individual 
freedom to a greater extent than was hitherto possible. Where the 
three functions are united, there is room for caprice and arbitrariness 
in the ruler, and hence personal grievances may arise. 

After discussing the internal structure of a national government, 
Hegel considers international law, and then closes his book by some 
interesting thoughts on world history. Under the former he gives 
some important thoughts which have special interest to us just now 
in the discussion of international arbitration ; and under the latter he 
briefly characterizes the great periods of world history, suggesting 
what is perhaps the most valuable of all Hegel's writings, namely, 
his Philosophy of History. Professor Dyde should be congratu- 
lated upon his success in translating this very difficult work. It is 
too much to expect that he should please all, or even any, of the 
special students in Hegel by his selection of technical terms in which 
to render the ideas of the master, but after making all allowance for 
what is unsatisfactory in his rendering into English of the subtle 
distinctions expressed in the German, this translation will remain a 
great monument of conscientious and successful labor. 

W. T. Harris. 

New Essays concerning Human Understanding. By Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz. Together with an Appendix consisting of 
some of his shorter pieces. Translated from the original Latin, 
French, and German, with Notes, by Alfred Gideon Langley, 
A.M. (Brown). The Macmillan Co., London and New York, 1896. 
— 8vo, pp. xix, 861. 

This work consists of a translation of the entire fifth volume of 
Gerhardt's Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, compris- 
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ing Gerhardt's own introduction, five short papers relating to Locke's 
Essay written by Leibnitz between the years 1696 and 1701, the 
entire Nouveaux Essais, and twelve short pieces by Leibnitz treating 
of important points in philosophy. The work contains, therefore, all 
of Leibnitz's writings relating directly to Locke and the doctrines of 
his famous Essay, with the exception of those which treat of Locke's 
examination of Malebranche, and those which relate to Locke's con- 
troversy with Stillingfleet. 

It is nearly two centuries since Leibnitz wrote his great critique of 
Locke, and now for the first time the work appears in an English 
rendering. It is one of the world's great books — a book filled with 
the pregnant thoughts of one of the world's very greatest thinkers. 
In this accurate translation, by one who has made himself the first 
Leibnitzian scholar of America, and enriched by his valuable anno- 
tations, it is a book to rejoice the heart of the scholar. It should 
receive a hearty welcome, not from philosophers and psychologists 
alone, but from all who can appreciate the best that has been thought 
and said by the world's great thinkers. 

Mr. Langley is to be heartily congratulated on the successful ter- 
mination of his long and arduous labor of a decade, for long and 
arduous it has been, although it has been on his part, as he says, a 
labor of love. His work as translator and editor has been performed 
in a most painstaking manner, and the result is a work which is a 
distinct credit to American scholarship. 

Mr. Langley's notes deserve the especial attention of the reader. 
They are the result of laborious research, and contain much curious 
and valuable information. No allusion, however obscure, in Leibnitz's 
text (and how numerous his allusions are to all branches of human 
learning and to the workers in them, all know who are at all familiar 
with his writings) has been allowed to pass without a determined 
effort to explain it, even when to do so entailed upon the translator 
extensive researches in many libraries and lengthy correspondence 
with American and European scholars. 

In spite of Mr. Langley's great pains with the notes, we have 
detected a couple of errors. In note 5, page 633, on Regius, he 
writes : " Dr. James Martineau, A Study of Spinoza, London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1882, page 75, line 7, and footnote 1, in translating 
' Regis ' instead of ' Regius,' has misunderstood Leibnitz's reference, 
and wrongly attributed to him a lapsus memoriae." This mistake 
Dr. Martineau corrected in his second edition. Again in note 1, on 
page 502, we are told that Spinoza relied exclusively on the ontologi- 
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cal or a priori argument for the proof of God's existence. Yet we 
find Spinoza in the second proof of his eleventh proposition {Ethics, 
pt. i) making use of the cosmological argument, and in the scholium 
which follows writing: " In this last demonstration I wished to prove 
the existence of God a posteriori, in order that the demonstration might 
be the more easily understood, and not because the existence of God 
does not follow a priori from the same grounds." Such slips, how- 
ever, are exceedingly rare. 

The pieces in the Appendix, although not directly relating to 
Locke, greatly enhance the value of the volume. The first of them, 
addressed to Thomasius in 1669, is of value as throwing light upon 
the evolution of Leibnitz's system in his own mind. The sixth is the 
notable essay on the radical origin of things. The tenth is the curi- 
ous little essay read by Leibnitz to Spinoza, when he visited the latter 
at the Hague, in which Leibnitz undertakes to supply what he regards 
as the missing link in the ontological argument for the being of God, 
namely, that all perfections are compatible with each other, and hence 
may exist in one subject, or, in other words, that the idea of the ' All- 
Perfect ' Being contains no inner contradiction, and therefore is the 
idea of a possible being (a being possible in fact). The twelfth, on 
the method of distinguishing real from imaginary phenomena, is 
valuable from its bearing on Leibnitz's epistemological views. The 
two essays on dynamics, over and above what they have to say about 
living force and other properly dynamical problems, are particularly 
instructive on account of what they contain relative to the law of 
continuity and the nature of matter and substance. 

Three full indexes, made by Rev. R. K. Eccles, one to the New 
Essays, a second to the pieces in the Appendix, and a third to the notes 
by the translator, still further add to the value of Mr. Langley's book. 

Mr. Langley's edition of the New Essays is thus an excellent com- 
panion-piece to Professor Campbell Fraser's recent edition of Locke's 
Essay. It is to be hoped that these books will lead to a renewed 
study of the great works of Locke and Leibnitz. For these writers 
have given us classical works in modern philosophy, which the cultured 
reading public as well as professional students of philosophy have in 
the past enjoyed, and ought to continue to enjoy. They deal with a 
wide range of interesting topics, as must be the case with works whose 
central theme is human knowledge, its origin, nature, certainty, and 
extent. 

This is not the place either to expound or to criticise philosophical 
speculations which have been more or less before the world for two 
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centuries, and in their full statement in the Nouveaux Essais since 
its publication in 1765; but it is perhaps in place to say a word by 
way of commending anew to the attention of the general public, as 
well as to the attention of young students of philosophy, the philo- 
sophical writings of Leibnitz, and the New Essays in particular. It 
is often said that there is no such thing as philosophy. There is 
but one chemistry, one geology, one astronomy: as for philosophy, 
there is no such thing, only a lot of ' philosophies ' — Aristotle's phi- 
losophy, Descartes' philosophy, Berkeley's philosophy, Hegel's 
philosophy, and so forth. Philosophy, that is, is declared to be but 
'the way the universe strikes any man.' Professor Royce somewhere, 
in alluding to this charge, has very justly remarked that even granting 
it to be true, still it would be worth while to acquaint oneself with 
the way the universe strikes any mind of the first order. In Leibnitz 
we have such a mind, a mind of remarkable compass, depth, and 
openness, by universal consent the most comprehensive mind that 
has appeared since Aristotle. It is a liberal culture in itself to 
become acquainted with the pregnant thoughts of such a mind — at 
once comprehensive, sympathetic, and penetrating. Not a page 
came from Leibnitz's pen on philosophical and theological subjects 
which does not contain something to awaken and stimulate the 
thought or fancy, and which does not appeal to some of the higher 
ranges of man's complex being. Some years ago, when the writer 
was trying to get a publisher for a little volume of translations of 
Leibnitz's more suggestive shorter pieces, one of our metropolitan 
publishers wrote declining to undertake the publication on the ground 
that there was no call for the outgrown, dead, and buried philoso- 
phies of the past. A greater mistake was never made than thus to 
characterize the speculations of Leibnitz. Master of the thought of 
the past, as few have been, facing the future with a mind open to all 
the winds of heaven, interested in every new discovery and eager to 
push farther the bounds of human knowledge in all spheres, his was 
a thoroughly ' modern ' type of mind. His thoughts have been the 
seed thoughts for many systems ; his works belong to the ' power lit- 
erature ' of the world, that literature which sets men thinking, opens 
to them new vistas, stimulates to new discoveries, and leads to deeper 
insights. His writings, therefore, can never grow old or become 
outgrown. 

His philosophy has been described by Kuno Fischer as 'eine 
erganzende Philosophic,' and such it is. Through the sympathetic 
study and complete mastery of the preceding systems, and through 
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independent meditation, there emerged in his own mind the funda- 
mental principles of his own system. These principles he then 
allowed to act as solvents of the old systems, and also as centres of 
attraction about which all that was good in previous systems grouped 
itself naturally. Hence his system is eclectic, in the better sense of 
that term, and complemental. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find him declaring that " in the writings of distinguished men, ancient 
and modern, there is wont to be very much that is true and good, 
which deserves to be rescued and to be distributed into the public 
treasury. And would that men preferred to do this rather than 
spend their time in censures by which they only appease their own 
vanity" (p. 672). His system he himself describes as one which 
"appears to unite Plato and Democritus, Aristotle and Descartes> 
the scholastics with the moderns, theology and ethics with the reason. 
It seems to take the best from all sides, and then it goes much 
farther than any has yet gone " (p. 66). 

We commend, then, this book to the attention of all not already 
familiar with this broad and profound thinker, confident that one 
who masters the thought of Leibnitz will say with Philalethes : " Since 
then I believe I see a new aspect of the interior of things" (p. 66). 

We cannot leave this volume without again expressing our sense of 
obligation to the translator for the service he has rendered the cause 
of philosophy by translating this work, and expressing also the 
earnest hope that one who by such long and thorough and sympa- 
thetic study of Leibnitz and the literature dealing with the philoso- 
pher has made himself one of the first of Leibnitzian scholars, will 
give to the world the work on the philosophy of Leibnitz mentioned 
in the preface to this volume. 

George M. Duncan. 
Yale University. 

V immanence de la raison dans la connaissance sensible. Par 
Gedeon Gory. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 344. 

By the " Immanence of the Reason," the author means that " the 
Ideas of the Reason, which have their origin in sensuous knowledge, 
and are disengaged from it by a natural and logical operation, can 
serve neither to know scientifically nor to conceive in any fashion 
metaphysical realities or possibilities ; but, on the other hand, are far 
from being in irreconcilable contradiction with sense presentations, 
and rather find in experience their just and legitimate use." The 
starting-point is thus suggested by Kant's Transcendental Dialectic, 



